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Editorial 


Ir the library scene was not one of spectacular advance in 1954, it showed no significant 
fallings-off of service or of public demand for that service. It is curious that almost the last 
public library news to reach us has been the great success of a new branch library at Tottenham, 
and the tiny “lines” in the London evening press almost every other day have printed records 
of issues or other small “news” which show that someone keeps an eye on our doings in at 
least one part of the library field. If, however, the full history of the year were told it might 
be found that the greater advance had not been made in public librarianship but in the non- 
public library field. Never before have university, research, special and reference librarians 
gathered so much and in such enquiring mood ; and with as much argument as was formerly 
the monopoly of the public librarian. This influence has been marked in the L.A. examina- 
tions, as a Study of questions set in the past few years would amply prove. 
x * * * * 


There can be no doubt that much of the dignity, even consequence, of the Library 
Association has been due to its good fortune in attraéting to the office of President men of 
importance in the field of learning and public esteem. The late Archbishop William Temple, 
in thanking Dr. Savage for his year’s service, said humorously that it appeared to be the 
custom of the Association to choose in alternate years ““competence and notoriety.” The 
phrase would not have been funny from the lips of a lesser man, but it expressed what, so far, 
has been a fortunate practice. This year, having paid grateful tribute to a distinguished 
librarian for serving us well, we greet in the presidency one of the eminent educationist- 
administrators of our day. Sir Phillip Morris, known to us first, perhaps, as the successor to 
Mr. Ernest Salter Davies, director of Education to Kent County and a former president also 
of the Association, has not only occupied that office with distinétion ; he has been engaged on 
important national work ever since and his high university leadership at Bristol is all the 
evidence we need of the power he brings to our leadership. The excellent article in the L.A. 
Record for December, with its characteristic portrait, makes it unnecessary for us to enlarge 
upon our good fortune. 

* *x * * * * 

This writer, in conversation with the principal of a School of Art in a great town, learned 
that there had been a falling off in the number of art Students in the past year; a circum- 
Stance due entirely, he suggested, to the fall in the birth-rate which was marked in the war- 
years. That in itself was interesting but more so was the assertion that the peak of demand 
for Student places will occur in 1962. There is no doubt that that demand will find its parallel 
in the demand for library services. Fortunately we believe that librarians have “the forward 
look” as fully as their other education colleagues and will prepare in their individual and 
collective ways for the greater calls upon them which, given a world at peace, are inevitable. 

* * * * * 


“First Professional Examination” is to be substituted as a name for “Entrance” in the 
examination to be held in the summer of 1956. It appears that “‘entrance” suggests to some 
minds, perhaps correctly, the test examinations preliminary to professional ones ; it does not 
suggest a professional examination. We believe it was not intended to do so. It was intended 
only to prove that the person passing it had sufficient cultural background to justify the 
beginning of professional training. In the course of years, however, it has assumed quite a 
different character: at least two text-books, elementary versions or imitations of Brown’s 
Manual, have been written to prepare for an examination for which its framers had expeéted 
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no other preparation than school work and a year of practical work and observation in an 
approved library. Moreover, out of its simple syllabus, part-time schools of librarianship 
and conductors of correspondence classes, built up a whole winter of lectures. Finally, library 
authorities accepted the examination not as evidence that the student was suitable for training 
but as proof that he had been at least partly trained. The Association no doubt has felt com- 
pelled to make the examination correspond with what the teachers have made it seem to be. 
The casualties at present are 50 per cent ; they must be many more in the new syllabus days. 
The Essay will go; literature is ignored ; it is to be a purely technical exam. on two subjeéts 
in four phases, the purpose and methods of librarianship ; and library stock, its description, 
arrangement, and its uses. It is difficult to believe that the economics—or more frankly the 
salaries—of our calling will justify three professional examinations and the logic of the matter 
is that this syllabus in status will in time replace the Registration examination and what is now 
Registration the Final. As for the present Final, its future becomes uncertain; but, in any 
case, many ordinary librarians think it has already become an almost impossible test except 
for those extraordinary students who are examination addiéts. 
* * = * * 

These considerations will not deter the man or woman who has the qualities of the real 

librarian, but those who seriously contemplate librarianship as a means of earning a livelihood 

and we trust there will be many such in spite of the desperate hurdles they must vault— 
should sit down and seriously consider the amount of time they must sacrifice to overcome 
them. Of the students who begin the course not more than about ten per cent reach to Final 
success. To succeed means several years of experience, intense and varied study and a salary 
at the end which is not to be compared with that of the higher banking official, insurance 
inspectors, solicitors, accountants or even the really successful mechanic, except in about 
200 posts in the whole country. Yet, if the course can be stayed, and the high post achieved, 
there is no life more desirable than that of the librarian. 

* * * * * * 

A pleasant ceremony marked the last meeting of the Library Association Council on 
November 26th, when its members joined in making a presentation to Mr. Percy S. J. Welsford 
on the completion of twenty-five years as Secretary of the Association. Every library and 
librarian, even if they do not realize it, owes something to the thought and organizing ability 
of Mr. Welsford. He came into office when our fortunes were at their almost lowest ebb; 
he saw the gradual unification of the profession with its spectacular enlargement, the founda- 
tion of Chaucer House, the development of its library, and of its great educational and examina- 
tion scheme and its extensive adventures into the library publishing field. In how many of these 
he was an inspirer and planner no one really knows, for the development of librarianship is 
the work of many, but we were fortunate indeed, in our critical hours, to have this clear- 
headed and practical idealist at our centre. President Oldman and past-presidents Cashmore, 
Esdaile, McColvin, Sayers and Wilkie paid tribute to these faéts. What gives us special pleasure 
is that unanimity in saying thank you for services rendered and expressing the hope that they 
may long continue, was a special quality of the occasion. 

* . * * * * 

We have also been interested to learn that the friends of Mr. Bertie Mason Headicar, 
for so long a time the Librarian of the British Library of Political Science and holder of several 
other offices in librarianship, reaches his eightieth birthday this month and his old colleagues 
have been invited to make modest recognition of that occasion. There must be hundreds of 
past Students of the University of London School of Librarianship who remember him as a 
most spirited lecturer on library organization who brought a vigour and freshness into that 
often prosaic subject. There are much older men, though they grow fewer, who remember 
that he was, in the first decade of the century, sub-librarian to Henry D. Roberts, the pioneer 
of L.A. educational courses, and in that capacity Headicar did no small part of the secretarial 
work involved. That, when a septuagenarian, he became librarian to the Royal Institute of 
Public Administration was a surprise to those unaware of his immense mental vigour. That 
he still holds the office is a record that places him alongside a very few who, like, for one 
example only, the late Henry Guppy, held office in their eighties. Our felicitations go to join 
the many we are sure Mr. Headicar will receive. 
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Impact 


by Ernest A. SAVAGE 
Even in librarianship impact is a subject with many facets. As buildings make the first impact 
I choose most of my illustrations from them. 

In future buildings must be quite different from those of the past, cry Wheeler and 
Githens in American Public Library (1941), pp. 11-12. A few apart, they have stood aloof, 
unaware of the world, unresponsive to current problems and demands; palaces for the 
learned, inhospitable to the common man. These gentlemen overstate their case, but they have 
one. ‘They mean that most libraries are not visibly welcoming and friendly, and are without 
much impact on the public. 

Indeed, most of our buildings are ugly, obscure, dumb. Even the best rarely talk to the 
purpose. All my days old dead buildings, or (with bitterer defeat) new born-dead buildings 
have kept me “whistling to the air.” 

Why be cast into any dog-hole ? Why can’t we aét as do other men who are out for 
business instead of allowing ourselves to be frustrated by architects thirsty for repute and by 
authorities craving local monuments ? 

Dog-holes ? Think of the county branches in abandoned council chambers or in cob- 
webbed unwanted institutes, on top floors up wearying Stairs, in far corner rooms: along 
passages begging for paint-brush or scrubber, in houses damned for human dwelling, in any 
gummy dump. 

Old dead buildings ? Lately, when I was driving through eighty miles of an industrial 
belt, not one library stood forth and told me what it was, though I am by nature and training 
observant. QO, it isn’t any better in hundreds of places. Indeed, where do our buildings hit ? 

Think of some London municipal libraries which seem to draw away from the passer-by 
into drab and squalid shadow. Dickensian, aren’t they ? We carry a torch and lift a nose to 
find many of our libraries, especially in London and in industrial towns. In a big city is a 
grubby-windowed smut-drenched fagade of sour Calvinist mien, well-built not too long ago, 
a club, shall we say ? for repentant senility too deaf to hear the last trump. But alas ! it is a 
library, to be put up with, bequeathed by a dull municipal architeét doing an exercise. And it 
contains a fine book stock which would attraé double the use it has but for those begrimed 
walls, that muddy bottle-green paint, and the black look they have when night falls. Some 
talk brashly of the lowered status of the municipal librarian. But he and his grubby tuck in 
dingy buildings have so little impaé that only he himself is aware of any declension. Nobody 
knows him or his gloomy habitat. 

New born-dead buildings ? We Still put them up. See an industrial town’s new library 
with midget windows above blind walls. How proud the people ought to be of its clean 
bright-red face. But what is it >—school, barrack, factory, medical clinic, reformatory, cottage 
hospital ? It can’t be a cinema or a pub: it would signal the fact if it were. 

Even indoors libraries want impact. The “guiding” which, in early open-shelf days, 
was looked upon as a chief advantage of classing or grouping books by subject, is now scant 
and aimless, and libraries once notable for display are mute and maze-like, for readers in them 
are as lost as mapless motorists in towns without traffic wardens, road numbers, names, signs, 
lights. The once prominent aim of /so/ating subject-matter has been almost forgotten. 

Why shouldn’t a library thrust up among its neighbours ? Let our buildings set off 
contents ; let every part in them, every service offered, be seen for what they are. Let impact 
be from funétion, not wholly from masonry as art, if it has any. Besides, art and function need 
not clash. Art if you will and can, but why be dumb about funétion ? 

Imagine a branch in a village of 3,000 people—a largish shop in its centre. I chose the 
shop a while ago. The entrance is set back about three yards at the left party wall. From the 
door the shop-window runs obliquely to near the front line at the right party wall; so a 
triangular recess allows people to gaze at the window without being jostled by passers-by on 
the narrow pathway of the little street. 

Large letters on the facia call the name of the library. On the left party wall running back 
to the door the same legend attracts the eye and guides it to the hours of opening. The door 
has a top-to-skirting glass panel which frames a view of the inside. Before the door a light 
hangs from the ceiling of the recess. 
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Inside the window along the front runs narrow sloping opal glass which bears the names 
of the chief book-groups within. This strip also masks lamps which light both the lettering 
and any shows in the window. The half-height back to the window is low enough to expose 
the interior. The window’s cynosure is a hanging torch, flame-shaped and coloured, always 
burning, even during the day, when the branch is open. 

Change impinges ; an old tale bores. The window shows are changed very often. Many 
different notices appear in turn, a few at a time, in coloured frames; their messages are 
succinét, in good plain lettering, to catch the attention : examples are, ““Any book you want ? 
We try to get it” ; “Guides to reading within” ; “List of recommended books on any subjeé 
by post to any address”. The policy in devising these notices is to bang into the public’s 
attention the privileges which the library offers, and change and arresting design do this job 
better than flyblown standing notices too familiar to be seen. 

Other shows must be interesting in themselves. A large coloured diagram follows the 
reserved books from the N.C.L. down to that branch; when shown it never fails to make 
people stop and look. Beguiling too is a county map, holed to mark H.Q., branches, deposit 
Stations, van Stops, and the rest; mica or glass fills the holes, a different colour, lamplit, for 
each kind of service point. Once the window had two photographs, about four feet by three, 
of the county H.Q. harder at work than it usually is. Such pictures are worth showing again 
and again, each time only for a week or so ; they hold the memory tight, and indicate thought, 
initiative, energy, if they are numerous and varied and never Stale. 

A view of the cookhouse draws a glance, but the menu rivets the attention of hungry 
readers. Books indeed make the best show. Usually the window contains three bookcases, 
all small. The middle one holds for a time either books on one subjeét, the spine or front 
covers facing the public, or books new to the branch, all of which are first displayed in this 
case, where their rest is brief, for they are borrowable at sight. At each side of it is another 
case to show books open at titles and frontispieces ; one subject at a time. If a branch hasn’t 
enough clean attractive books to fill the cases it lacks punch. 

(No better window was possible at this shop, the interior not being large enough to 
allow more space for outer impact. A middle opening on to a lobby would be preferable. 
Imagine on either side of the opening a wing of double-sided window, one side for display 
to the street, the other for display to the lobby ; with the sides of the lobby holding shows, 
and its back a wall of clear-glass panes in slender aluminium framework, pierced by a middle 
door, so that the inside of the library is in full view.) 

Inside, no counter ; a simple table holds the issue. Why allow furnishers to foist on us 
lumping Sstaff-pens to a pattern? Forbidding anywhere, such money-eating contraptions 
barricade too much room in small libraries. In three county branches known to me the 
librarians must have been in two minds whether to push the pens into the rooms or the rooms 
into the pens. 

Inside, the wall cases house all books within reach and sight, the lowest shelf being 
eighteen inches from the floor. They are plain, without tilt, that fad being useless when 
bottom-shelf books are knee-high. They are boldly marked with the subjeéts in them. Each 
is of two three-feet bays ; it is separated from adjoining cases by slopes to display books flat. 
(If the branch hasn’t enough bright attractive books to fill these slopes amd the window it 
lacks punch.) Even in small branches display economizes space and time by satisfying readers 
quickly, and stock by winning the utmost use of it. In all book-shows include fiction, or the 
readers will think the librarian has a prejudice against it. 

When the library is closed on weekdays the window lights, and a few in the bookroom 
behind, burn till ten, when a clock switches them off. After dark, open or shut, it is the brightest 
spot in this village, which, like all villages, is a catacomb at night. Odd, isn’t it ? that we must 
carry a torch to find many of our libraries, even when they are open, even in London. As 
in most shops of this type, daylighting comes from the front window and from a toplight 
near the back. It has been doubled by glazing all the back wall above the bookcases. 

Inside and out paint and lettering are in delicious colours, with rugs, upholstery and 
curtains in harmony. Why is our paint so often jaundice buff or mud brown or spinach green, 
suggesting dullness bought by the tank, though makers now rival dyers in mixing lovely 
tints. A pretty girl uses more art several times a day in colouring her face than we do every 
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five years in painting a library, but she, bless her, intends to impinge. We must never forget 
that many local masters-of-works develop urinal-and-washhouse mentality because they spend 
most of their dreary lives putting up and painting such places. 

All the details, not only the paint, are technically right and good-looking. Lettering 
meant to last is designed by an artist ; temporary lettering expertly done. Stamped and office- 
boy notices, and other slum-shop horrors, —- No! What a joy to see Cotton Dana’s taste in 
printing and calligraphy in the Newark (N.J.) Library. How we must fuss in this country to 
keep at his level. Yet some librarians succeed: in Liverpool, for example. Endless wrangle 
there may be about taste in painting, sculpture, and other fluid arts, but no criticism has led 
people to throw out standards set up by the Romans in their inscriptions, or by Aldus, 
Baskerville, and the Chiswick Press in their books. 

Such is this branch. It attracts and holds ; every villager, reader or not, knows it as well 
as cats know a fish mart. The exterior ever reminds that the library lives to serve. The books 
aren’t hidden upstairs in a petty room or behind a fine dumb wall of artistic new-old bricks ; 
they are seen at work inside, in an air of friendliness and comfort. 

Now to another library, on its ground floor much like our county one except in details 
and decoration. It was built shop-like as a business branch for the town’s trade quarter: a 
collegiate part, as it were, of a large service. Daily, hourly, this special library, managed by 
subject-librarians, has its impact on business men. Indeed, it and the county branch exemplify 
all the funétional impaé which bigger libraries should adapt and apply. 

Let us to the middletown general, or miscellany library. There flourishes a bookshop 
renowned for its stock in this country and in the U.S.A. Its front sets off with skill and taste 
displays (mostly of secondhand books) which draw a bookman’s nose to the glass. Inside are 
roughly-grouped and plainly-labelled subject demonstrations—to use the old monastic 
librarian’s term. The shop is better-sited for its purpose than the town’s public library, which 
lacks the punch it ought to have. (How tempted I was to hurl a minute-book at the councillor 
who argued that no library should occupy a site on which the town could fix a high business- 
value assessment.) Its books, though secondhand, are more alluring than those of the library, 
which, for all that we can see of its contents, might be a thieves’ cellar. A bookshop with an 
outside like that of Balliol College would be piebald with bankrupt-stock bills in a month. 
In the L.A.’s early days old-boy librarians would cock up long ragged beards and whisper 
gentle moony sentiment about “‘dim religious light” when they tiptoed—curiously reminding 
me of Gilbert White’s tortoises tiptoeing after love—into college libraries of dead and dried 
learning, and they would go home mewing about 

the peaceful hermitage 
The hairy gown and mossy cell 
that might be, had town councillors soul and imagination. Caricature ? No, the ebullient 
Jast, with no taste for the “studious pale”, once played with the idea of a monastic cloister 
as the centre of a library building. Nor am I canting that one age is better than another : 
who knows that ? But we live in an age very different from that of the old pantaloons of hair 
and moss. 

A library may “hit the town” quite as hard as the shop of the most alert and imaginative 
bookseller. Truly enough, with book-stock of breadth, distinétion and force, it cannot fail 
even in a pretentious edifice of dead-stone walls and mullioned and latticed windows. But 
business rolls up and queues up to a demonstrating building with like stock. 

And the large library ? I fear bigness. My daily post warns me that official tape is becom- 
ing a murderous bowstring. At one time a mammoth organization seemed to whisper : 
Economy, Efficiency. Was I once fool enough to believe such cheapjack bounce ? The worst 
evils of bigness paralyze education: the huge American university, the great museum. In 
Eidos for May-June, 1950 (p. 44) Mrs. Molly Harrison writes : ‘‘Many of the better museums 
in this country are large, awe-inspiring buildings, the very scale and grandeur of which tend 
to dwarf and frighten the lay visitor, more especially as he lacks confidence when faced with 
the unfamiliar. The problem of education at the popular level in these vast buildings is par- 
ticularly acute and it is probable that the smaller, more friendly museums have in this respeét 
an opportunity which their larger neighbours lack. The individual, personal approach, 
the helpful offer of information at a simple level, without specialist jargon and equally without 
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talking-down, are touches which put even the most frightened visitor at his ease and help 
him to enjoy whatever the museum can offer him.” Mrs. Harrison is over-emphatic and 
perhaps exaggerates. But a museum, when vast and rich in exhibits, /s rather oppressive, 
heavy with dignity, too often cold because nearly empty of people. The craftsman feels less 
at home in it than the connoisseur and the collector. Within doors its showmanship may be 
perfect, in fact it usually is; without, it is professionally snooty or even secret. Hundreds of 
thousands paid five shillings to visit the South Bank Exhibition only to see what for years 
had been on show, in greater variety and excellence, for nothing in London museums and 
galleries. But South Bank had impaét. More showmanship outside a State museum is possible 
without making a “walk-up” circus of it. Again, broken up it would have more seleétive 
impact. A Ceramics Museum has more impact on those who are, particularly those who might 
be, interested in ceramics than the Victoria and Albert ; a Carlyle or a Dickens museum more 
impact than a Literature museum. That any special museum hits harder than a general museum 
the State admits in practice, but all the South Kensington museums would attrac more, 
educate more, were they in smaller subject units, exactly designated, with active subjeé 
guidance inside, and adequate illustration outside, where one good shop window would be 
rather a grace than a derogation. 

A like argument applies with equal force to big libraries where specialization is limited 
to administrative function, and subject specialization under subjeé& bibliographers is rare. 
“With equal force ?” Nay, with greater force. Vast arrays of books are more intimidating, 
less easy to label demonstratively, than galleries of exhibits, however enormous. Besides, in 
subject departments catalogues are of manageable size : the enormous card catalogues of great 
libraries do scare the public, and, far worse, they hide books in a tangle of headings. 

To retain its own valuable qualities and to enhance them by small and special collection 
qualities, a large library may be broken up effectively in two ways. 

The department store is one way: cyclopaedic, but specialized in grouping and manage- 
ment, the most likely model for future libraries of great size. As human nature does not 
change, I find it hard to believe that big-service heads will voluntarily yield up their chieftain- 
ships, even for the common good : I have myself been a Naboth with a little vineyard coveted 
by a big-city Ahab. However, I may be wrong. The lust to dominate becomes so much 
fiercer under “egalitarianism” that quite soon the people, for their own salvation, may rise 
against mandarins of all types ; then a truer equality will be ours. 

But warmly as I admire the subject department libraries of Baltimore, Toledo, and 
Rochester, U.S.A., they fall short of that State natural in librarianship and likely therefore to 
give the utmost impact. No one site in a big community with charaéteristic zoning is well 
placed for all subject users. These libraries remain large, with one-man direction. They 
fail in that unit integration which allows of new subjeé& departments and the extension of old. 
They lack that intimacy, that familiar and friendly taét, which allures and keeps readers. In 
particular, while they have harder subject impaét than a general library, it is still less hard 
than it might be. 

Of late my inclination has been towards the collegiate system, advocated a half-century 
ago by Dr. Canfield of New York: that is, a series of intimate special libraries, in small or 
modest buildings, some grouped quite near each other, and others, commercial, technical and 
so on, sited where they’! catch most business. In such units book seleétion cannot be frustrated 
by one-man or one-committee control, while familiarity and ease of approach, directness of 
service, demonstration of stock, and publicizing impaé, or evulgation, are more effective than 
even in subject department libraries, and fewer troubles arise from departmental struggles 
to find living-room. 

Each library of the “college” ought to have its committee of specialists, a type of con- 
sumer-representation without which supply and demand are rarely balanced evenly, and its 
Staff of subject bibliographers under an independent head. A general committee of representa- 
tives from the specialist committees, and of all the head subjeét librarians, would harmonize 
the working and allot the funds. A chief librarian with his retinue would be superfluous. In 
moving from smaller to larger and then to a city service, I have learned how difficult, even 
impossible it is for a chief to projeét energy, initiative, and supervision beyond a certain, 
quite small distance. A remote chief also implies a remote branch librarian or departmental 
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head ; the tendency among seniors is to shrink from the public touch, a shrinking which 
has become most noticeable lately, and is in itself a brake on impact. Messrs. Osborne and 
Sharr, in their County Library Practice (1950) state that it “is a widely accepted principle of 
administration that one person can best control” a limited number of underlings. (The 
principle may be sound, but it isn’t “widely accepted”.) They aren’t clear whether the limit 
should be six or twelve or sixteen underlings ; in fact their language has a timidity suggesting 
that they are more worried than sure of their own argument. If they are right—and they are— 
in implying staff hierarchies in (say) decimal subordination, the Lig chief has practically no 
influence beyond two or three levels down; a reflection of dubious comfort in a world be- 
devilled by “‘big threes” and “big fives” and big bounders generally. That remote control 
grows a fine jungle of orders and instructions, while direct control needs only personality, 
are facts which buttress their fearful belief. Tight control even of a small staff debilitates 
responsibility ; in a many-branched hierarchy it paralyzes and is often meant to paralyze 
initiative. True, where authority is distributed trained librarians must take the places of hat- 
touching underlings. But every kind of service is more zealous and contented where defined 
responsibility is spread freely among those who, having a keen personal interest in success, are 
at liberty to improve on textbook or accepted praétice, better described as rule-and-regulation, 
or mudstuck, practice. Is it not often true that the most liberal and enterprising heads of large 
libraries have been trained and have had independent practice in small libraries, while others 
who “just growed” to the top of them are best known for their mildew ? The collegiate plan 
needs able subject librarians and attive special committees ; not the big boss. And each 
group of specialists has its own group of readers selected by the demonstrative name of the 
unit. 

Is “‘collegiate”’ misapplied here ? I think not. It is implicit in any classed library. It is 
implicit in the outlier system of the N.C.L. ; in subjeé distribution over London libraries— 
though in them the plan is but storage without many subjeét librarians. It is implicit in faculty 
libraries, which few university librarians have been able to avoid, so handy is the intimate 
special collection, even when it isn’t (and how many of them are ?) cared for by subject 
librarians. Subjeét libraries on the collegiate plan have much harder impaét in a town than in 
any other relation. 

Never has the L.A. thoroughly considered or reported on the siting of libraries, on 
Standards of accommodation, equipment and decoration, and on buildings in relation to 
funétion and publicity. Once I hoped much from L.A. aétion; not so long ago even for a 
buildings report. That was a mistake. A professional body with a popularly-eleéted Council 
cannot give a lead in technical practice or policy. Ours never has, and never will; it bases 
its action on median opinion, enforces 

on all 
The standards of the middling and the small. 
The pace is and always will be made by librarians who experiment and innovate in their own 
services, and in the beginning is always quite local and small. (Technical matters, I repeat: 
collective action for higher pay, better conditions of service, and the like, is strengthened by 
the ease of general agreement.) 

National guidance in building would be no better than possible L.A. guidance. For 
many years State officials have examined, criticized and approved plans of school buildings. 
Nearly every village and all towns parade their shocking failure. 

Without much harm, and perhaps with considerable good, the L.A., avoiding challenge- 
able details, might lay down a few basic rules for library building. Here are two thrown up 
by the subject of this paper : 

(1) in its building a library should publicize, by a demonstrating presence, the kind and 
limit of its funétion ; and 

(2) any division of a library more useful in one town or county zone than another should 
be sited where it is most wanted and will have most impaét. 

Both principles apply to public libraries of all sizes and kinds. A middletown library, 
for example, is the better for some divisions. 

But the L.A.’s most beneficial function is invigorating criticism direéted to precise ends : 
for example, to buildings, their funétien, their impact, their drawing power. A local librarian 
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describing in the Record any new building in his service cannot say just what he thinks about it 
without scalding his committee or the town council or perhaps a brother official, the town 
architect : I know ; I’ve had to cuss in private myself. Books are reviewed. Why not buildings? 
Let a librarian—not an archite¢t—of independent temper and progressive thought review 
every plan and elevation of a new or extended or temporary library. Alternatively, an occa- 
sional illustrated article on recent buildings, if it told the truth fearlessly and aroused debate, 
even hot debate, would be a continuous educative tonic. Debate among librarians, I repeat, 
on funétion and impact. The British architect deserves a hiding and should get it without 
mercy. For a century he has pursued with his wicked designs the poor timid innocent little 
British librarian. His dreary repellent botchery seeks the shade everywhere. Had the L.A. 
Council the spunk of half a suffragette it would make a bonfire of an ugly library building 
every Guy Fawkes night and dance round it in joy for the dear departing. 

We cannot expect anything like a wholesale removal of archite¢cts’ past functional blunders, 
outrages on taste, and don’t-want-you facades. But some building is going on all the time. 
And the crimes of a bygone century will continue unless we bang into the heads of architeés, 
library committees and librarians, the primary lesson that a library, every library, has not only 
to store books, but to make them known, to get them read, to sell them as a bookshop does, 


The Eliminating Economy 
By G. A. Carrer (Borough Librarian, Warrington) 


How refreshing to find a national newspaper telling its readers that many of our public 
libraries, art galleries and museums are a disgrace. Many librarians have thought that most 
of our public libraries were a disgrace for years, but rarely, if ever before, has a national 
newspaper said so in order to persuade those responsible for providing funds for new build- 
ings and better equipment, that more money for these purposes ought to be forthcoming. 
Usually when people complain that a library service is disgraceful they either say, or imply, 
that it can be improved without additional expenditure. 

In a series of articles published recently by the Daily Dispatch, feature writer George 
Tansey has been having a look at some public libraries and, as a result, he said: “TI believe 
that ordinary people are not so dumb about culture as some vote-conscious councillors seem to 
think”... “*There will always be some reason for neglecting culture. Sooner or later 
provision for literature, art, music and a rich cultural life must be made” . . . “negleét, if it is 
fatalistically accepted or complacently tolerated, is a disgrace. In the long run, it isn’t even 
economical.” And after praising the magnificent civic centre and library at Bolton he con- 
cluded : “Is it true that ‘we cannot afford to build like that these days °’ Or is it a disgrace to 
think we can’t ?” 

In the meantime the total expenditure on public libraries in Great Britain amounts to 
£11,200,000 annually out of a total of £650,000,000 spent on all local government services, 
half of which is colleéted direétly from ratepayers and the other half from government grants. 
Now before emitting piercing whistles of astonishment at such an enormous sum of money, 
and before proceeding to suggest that any man who suggests that still more money should be 
spent must be mad, may I draw attention to the faét that this present total expenditure upon 
local government services does not fall as heavily upon the shoulders of each individual as it 
did in the pre-war years. One economist has recently demonstrated that whereas in 1938 the 
individual ratepayer expended 3 per cent of his net personal income (after deduction of income 
tax) upon local rates, he now only expends 2.1 per cent of his income, and that the average cost 
per head of population of all local government services is now only 5/6 a week. There is no 
doubt that expenditure upon local government services can still expand without undue strain. 
Unfortunately, such expansion as is taking place is in one direétion only, as a glance at the 
development programmes for many local authorities will show. Almost all development in the 
near future is planned for those services which are controlled by a department of central 
government, Education, Police, Health, and so on. Services that are still stri€tly local remain 
at the mercy of all those local councillors who hold up their hands in horror at increases in 
expenditure without giving a thought to the fact that money is wasted unless the service 


provided can function efficiently. 
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So loud have been the moans and groans about increasing expenditure upon local govern- 
ment that many librarians have been carried away by the lamentations and have Started to 
devise schemes to appease those who wield the handle of the parish pump. 

Some of these economy schemes have been given intriguing titles ; others have been 
known for a century, but in all cases those who advocate these schemes seem most anxious to 
justify their cause by showing that their scheme is not really promoted for the sake of economy, 
but is suggested because this is the way in which a public library should funétion and that any 
other way is old fashioned and based upon an outmoded philosophy. 

The new look, which as an aside would result in an economy, would (a) eliminate popular 
fiction ; (b) either eliminate or restrict the provision of best sellers ; (c) restrict or eliminate 
the reservation of books. In connection with these schemes, a new phrase “Best seller pressure” 
has come into vogue ;_ whilst those readers of the Sunday Times and Sunday Observer who en- 
deavour to obtain the books they read about in those admirable newspapers have been derided 
as a small and privileged minority using the public library reservation service to avoid paying 
a private library subscription. The more ignorant majority who borrow popular fiction from 
public libraries are equally spurned as being only a nuisance anyway, so that if we need no 
longer cater either for a privileged minority or an ignorant majority, librarians would be left 
in almost splendid isolation either to contemplate the wonderful condition of their stock, or 
to issue books only to serious students, who apparently alone in the community are entitled 


to borrow books paid for by everyone else. 


To be concluded in February number 


Spotlight ... 
By A. G. S. ENsSER 

Tue dawning of a new year is the time for 
looking back as well as forward. Whatever 
high hopes we may have for 1955, the attain- 
ment thereof will be eased by taking into 
account the reasons for our past failures and 
determining their avoidance in the future. 


It would appear to be more than the right 
time to conduét another survey of libraries 
similar to that undertaken by the Library 
Association during 1936-1937. Whilst the 
fundamental object of librarianship never 
changes its mechanics and conditions of 
service are forever changing. These follow 
the law of evolution namely, they are either 
progressing or declining, so far as their efficacy 
as auxiliaries is concerned. 


When one stops to think of the enormous 
changes in knowledge and patterns of human 
life over the past twenty years, it would appear 
obvious that very great differences in all 
aspects of librarianship should be evidenced in 
1955 as compared with those operating in 1936. 


Admittedly, in the past two decades we have 
had reports from McColvin, Tighe and Vollans, 
but not of the character of the 1936 Survey. 

Of course, many difficulties would have to 
be resolved before such another Survey could 
be organized never mind accomplished, but its 
value, surely, would be immeasurable in the 
light of present day developments. 


| 


Of course such a Survey would cost plenty 
of money, but just as the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion assisted in the 1936 projeét, it may well do 
so again if the approach is made. Then too, 
either the C.U.K.T., or UNESCO may be 
sources of help besides those already known 
to the powers that be. 

Yet, whatever the difficulties (what really 
worthwhile project was achieved without sur- 
mounting impossibilities ?) the need for a new 
Survey of libraries is apparent and its com- 
pilation would stimulate the whole profession 
besides providing ammunition where it is most 
required. 

Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 


By D. MACKENZIE 


Ar the time of writing it is appropriate to look 
for seasonal appearance and text. I have been 
surprised however by the apparent lack of such 
material. ISLINGTON have produced the 
December issue of the Bu//etin in red and green 
with a holly border, and ST. PANCRAS have 
a Christmas tree photograph on the Journal, 
but these are the only external signs of 
Christmas. The latter also contains a long 


article on “The Christmas theme in literature”. 
SWINDON and SWINTON AND PENDLE- 
BURY both present suggestions for books as 
presents, Swindon by means of an exhibition, 
Swinton by a page in the December bulletin. 


— 
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ANNOUNCING 


“PLAY THE GAME” 


A new series of outstanding sports publications starting with 
“SKILFUL SOCCER”’ 6- 


by Walter Winterbottom, Director of Coaching 
@ Every title will have over 100 illustrations, many in colour. 


@ Every title will be published OFFICIALLY for the governing 
body of the sport concerned. 


JUST PUBLISHED **RIDING”’ 7/6 
by Mrs. V. D. S. Williams. For the British Horse Society. 


SPRING 1955 ** CRICKET ”’ For the M.C.c. 


%* A STOCK LINE WITH ALL GOOD BOOKSELLERS AND 


LIBRARY SUPPLIERS. 
) Proouctions 
LIMITED - LONDON Swit 


Yet another series of fine illustrated books from : 


* HEAD OFFICE EAST ARDSLEY WAKEFIELD rvorksnine + 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland * Edinburgh 

Mills Memorial Library * Ontario 

Victoria Public Library * British Columbia 
University College * Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
University of Orange Free State * Johannesburg 
University of Natal * Natal 

University of Ibadan * Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone : ELGar 7292 Telegrams : Luxfer Haries London 
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Among the regular booklists those of 
PADDINGTON, BRIGHTON and LEEDS 
are most attractively produced, the Monthly 
Booklist from Brighton having a particularly 
neat typeset cover. 

There are several very useful subjeéc lists 
among this month’s bag. The “How to” guide 
from LUTON should have considerable appeal 
in spite of costing sixpence. It reflects a type 
of enquiry which is constantly arising and, 
therefore, should prove useful. As the number 
of books listed for each subject is limited to 
two at most, it follows that one can easily 
disagree with the choice for one’s pet subjects. 
This limitation is of course indicated in the 
preface, but I feel that a note about it could 
have been repeated at frequent intervals. The 
subjects have been imaginatively chosen, 
“Elephant keeping” especially appeals to me, 
and the layout is simple and clear. I wonder, 
though, how many will be sold ? 

The new “Fact and fiction” \ist from 
ISLINGTON lives up to the high standard 
indicated in the introduction, and the six 
subjects covered are sufficiently diverse for 
almost everyone to find something of interest. 
For those who do not know the plan of this 
series it is worth restating. The subjects 
dealt with are given a two part list of six 
novels and six factual works, the latter being 
annotated ; hence the title of the series. It is 
by no means a new idea, but it is nevertheless 
a good idea and is here well carried out. 

NEWCASTLE have produced a booklist 
on Cars, Motor Cycles and Cycles, another which 
reflects the present demand for practical in- 
formation. There is nothing very remarkable 
about the content and the cover design is very 
average, but it is worth a mention because it is 
so clearly duplicated. 


Round the Library World 


Over a number of years the British Council 
has been concerned, in one way or another and 
at different times, with the development of 
library services in the Colonies. The Council 
has been responsible, with the local authorities, 
for establishing a public library service in the 
Gold Coast and in Nigeria, and two regional 
library boards in the Caribbean. Most of the 
Council’s African libraries conduct extensive 
book-box loans to provide books for readers 
outside the capital. In Hong Kong and Sierra 
Leone there are no general public libraries and 
the Council’s libraries are used, so far as 
possible, as substitutes. In Malaya the hub of 
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the Council’s new headquarters and the cul- 
tural centre for Kuala Lumpar is to be the 
“Sir Henry Gurney Memorial Library.” 


South Africa’s National Reference Library 
has manuscript and rare book colleétions of 
great value and interest and one of the mog 
extensive Africana Collections in the Union. 
Since 1946 the Trustees have published a 
Quarterly Bulletin containing notes, original 
articles, illustrations and booklists describing 
the wealth of printed and manuscript material 
in the Library. The response to this publica- 
tion (which has been mentioned from time to 
time in these columns) from booklovers 
throughout Southern Africa has led the 
Trustees to propose the formation of a Union- 
wide Association of Friends of the South 
African Library for the encouragement of 
public interest in the Library and its literary 
treasures. A nation-wide appeal has been 
made through a brochure issued in both 
English and Afrikaans, with a fine photograph 
of the imposing building in which the Library is 
housed. 


At the National Library of Wales the archi- 
tects estimate that the newly constructed Central 
Block should be ready for formal opening by 
May, 1955, and the main Library building, 
commenced as long ago as 1911 with the lay- 
ing of the Foundation Stones by Their Late 
Majesties King George V and Queen Mary, 
will at last have reached completion. 


The latest Canning House Library Bulletin, 
No. 34, O&tober, 1954, consists of a ““Compre- 
hensive Catalogue on Mexico”, listing the 
books on aspects of the civilisation and 
literature of Mexico at present in the Library. 
All works listed, except reference books and 
diétionaries, are available on loan, subject to 
the Library rules. 


The current issue of The Library Quarter) 
(Vol. 24, No. 4) is devoted to the work, 
Staffing and problems of college libraries. 
Although naturally concerned primarily with 
American college libraries the issue will be 
found to contain much of importance and value 
to the British college and university librarian. 


The theme of the International Congress of 
Libraries and Documentation Centres i 


Brussels from September 11th-18th, 1955, wil 
be “The tasks and responsibilities of libraries 
and documentation centres in modern life”. 
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TWO NOVELS 
THE DAY IS OVER 


by Marjorie Vasey 


In this sensitive portrayal of an old lady 
| who, in the evening of her life, decides to 
live alone rather than be a burden to her 
family, Marjorie Vasey has written a story 
| of unfailing interest and affecting charm 
which, we believe, will linger long in the 
reader’s memory. 
7s. 6d. net. 


FAMILY AFFAIRS 
By D. H. Barber 


. . is far the pleasantest, most kindly 
| and simple book I have read this week—or 
| forsome time. Non-conformist novels are 
rare and this one is as welcome as it is re- 
freshing and unsophisticated.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
6s. net. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1. 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britton STREET, 


CLERKENWELL Roap, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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From the Government Bookshops 


READY SOON 


The Commonwealth 
Relations Office List 
1955 


An authoritative source of information about 


the Commonwealth. A standard work of 1: a 
reference. Demy 8vo. Cloth Boards. 268 pp. 4 
Price 21s. By post 21s. 6d. 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1 (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1) ; 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, Manchester, 2 ; 
2 Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3; 109 St. Mary Street, Cardiff : 
Tower Lane, Bristol, 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast 


or through any bookseller 


INTRODUCTION 
TO GLASSIFIGATION | 


W. G. BERWICK SAYERS 


NINTH EDITION 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
pp. xxiv. 320 
18s. Od. net 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.| 
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The Congress will be under the auspices of 
LL.F.L.A., the F.1.D. and the A.I.B.M., but is 
open to all interested. 


Mr. Philip A. Larkin has been appointed 
Librarian of the University of Hull. Mr. 
Larkin has been a Sub-Librarian of Queen’s 
University Library, Belfast. 


Work is to be commenced in 1955 on the 
building of a large extension to the stack at 
St. Andrews University Library. This exten- 
sion will relieve the present serious congestion 
of the shelves. 


The Staats- und Universitats - Bibliothek, 
Hamburg, has issued a report covering the 
years 1951-52 to 1953-54 in which the develop- 
ment and reorganization of the Library is both 
described and illustrated. The planning of the 
various departments, Statistics, catalogues, 
photographic reproduction services, personnel, 
bibliographies, exchanges and other matters 
are fully described. The Library is at present 
housed in a building originally built as a school. 


Cambridge University Library has just pub- 
lished a catalogue of its magnificent collection 
of incunabula. 


The Council of the Scottish Library Asso- 
ciation will award the Ewart Prize of £15 for 
an essay on a subject of librarianship or litera- 
ture. Candidates, who must be members of 
the Scottish Library Association, may choose 
their own subjeét, but the essay must not be 
longer than 5,000 words. There is no age limit. 
Essays must be submitted not later than 
March 31st, 1955, to the Honorary Secretary 
of the Scottish Library Association from whom 
full particulars may be obtained. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 

THORNTON (J. L.) and Tuxty (R. I. J.) Scien- 
tific Books, Libraries and Colleétors. A 
Study of Bibliography and the Book Trade 
in Relation to Science. Illus. Library Asso- 
ciation. {1 4s. Od. net. (18s. to members). 
This work was originally planned as a companion 
volume to Medical books, libraries and collectors, published 
by Grafton in 1949, It does not claim to be an exhaustive 
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Study, but aéts as an introduction to the bibliographical 

development of the subje&t. Much interesting informa. 

tion will be found, especially in chapters 2 and 11, on 

Scientitic Incunabula and Scientific Publishing and 

Bookselling. The first six chapters are arranged by 

period, from the earliest times to the nineteenth cep- 

tury, and the remainder of the book deals with special 
aspects such as societies, periodicals, publishing and the 
scientific libraries of today. The text is well provided 
with useful footnotes, and has a Bibliography and Index, 

The illustrations consist of reprodudtions of title-pages 

and a facsimile of a page from Darwin’s Origin of 

Species. It is perhaps regrettable that in some cases the 

publishers of works and periodicals mentioned in the 

notes and bibliography have been omitted. This would 
have been a useful addition for librarians and colleéors, 
GENERAL 

Cookson (M. B.) Photography for Archeolo- 
gists. Illus. Parrish. 15s. Od. net. 

Photography today plays a vital part in archeolo- 
gical Studies, and this is the first time that details of the 
special technique required have been published in book 
form. The author has had many years of experience in 
this field, and illustrates his work with reproduétions of 
some carefully chosen photographs. The foreword has 
been provided by Sir Mortimer Whecler, who realises 
the need for improvement in recording archeological 
evidence with the aid of the camera. The work will 
be of value to all concerned in faithfully reporting work 
done during historical excavation. 

DeGener (H. Schmidt) The Teach Yourself 
History of Painting. The French School. 
Volume VII. Edited by William Gaunt. 
Col. frontis., illus., some in colour. English 
Universities Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author attempts to explain ten reasons why 
France excels in art, mainly because she gathered from 
the North and South of Europe many charaéteristics 
which were embodied by her own painters in their 
work, The present volume in this Teach Yourself 
series deals with the French School, and librarians will 
look forward to the publication of volumes eight, 
nine and ten, which are to deal with the British School 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
DeGrarFt-Jounson (J. G.) African Glory. 

The Story of vanished Negro civilisations. 
Frontis. Illus. Watts. {1 1s. Od. net. 

The author deals with a subjeét that has been much 
negleéted by historians, and gives an intelligent account 
of the important events of African history, stressing 
the part played by the Negroes themselves. This study 
of the Negro race shows that the empires of Western 
Africa attained a high standard of civilization, and 
these past achievements should interest all who are 
concerned with the future possibilities of this vat 
continent. 

Frecp (J. C. W.) Compiler. Aerial Propaganda 
Leaflets. A Colleétor’s handbook. _ Illus. 
Francis J. Field, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 

This handbook gives interessting faéts about the 
hobby of colleéting the leaflets, and surveys the history, 
the psychological effeéts and the means of distribution 
of these propaganda leaflets up to the present day. 
Much research has been made into this fascinating 
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subject, as the colleéting of propaganda documents 
gives Opportunities for the study of aeronautical and 
military history and the methods of psychological 
warfare. The work contains many illustrations of the 
leaflets, and will be a valuable aid to making and 
arranging a colleétion. A representative check list has 
been included, and prices are given as an aid to 
valuation. 


Hopkins (K.) The Poets Laureate. Bodley 
Head. 18s. Od. net. 


\lthough not the first book on the subjeét, this 
one deserves high praise for its thoroughness and 
readableness. It traces three hundred years of literary 
history from the point of view of the writings of such 
poets as accepted the Laureateship, beginning with 
Dryden and working through the lives of some six- 
teen others to John Masefield. A Seleétion from their 
various works occupies from p. 200 to p. 280, and is 
followed by a seleét bibliography. A volume to be well 
recommended for the library shelves. 


One MANn’s Vision. The Story of the Joseph 
Rowntree Village Trust. Col. frontis. Illus., 
some in colour. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

This is an up-to-date description of the Rowntree 
Village Trust from its inception to the present day, a 
no mean achievement, considering the rules and regu- 
lations concerning building which have been enforced 
since the last war. Every side of the trust has been 
described, from the aétual struéture, rents and finance, 
sele&ion of tenants to the aétivities of all kinds, includ- 
ing education and sport. Six appendices deal with 
various aspects of the enterprise. The wood-engravings 
by John O’Connor help considerably in visualising the 
whole. 


Priest (A.) Aspeéts of Chinese Painting. 
Iilus., some in colour. New York, Macmillan 
Co. $7.50 net. 


A beautifully produced work on certain aspeéts 
of Chinese Art. Fifteen essays have been written by an 
expert and are well illustrated. They are the produét of 
careful Study and much local observation in China and 
other countries. All lovers of Eastern art should add 
this book to their colleétion. 


Taport (P.) Editor. The Pen in Exile. An 
Anthology. International P.E.N. Club. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Tabori has included in a volume of 228 pages 
tories, essays and poems by authors of fourteen 
tationalities. A very readable seleétion, which gives an 
insight into the work of many foreign or exiled writers. 
‘The Cost of Freedom,’’ by Storm Jameson, is well 
worth attention. A short biography of the various 
uthors is included, but there is no index. 


Veate (S. E.) Aircraft for all. Including recog- 
nition of popular types. Frontis. Illus. 
Ward, Lock. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Veale, in association with J. Radford, has 
produced a work for the reader interested in aviation, 
tut with no specialised technical knowledge, showing 
the history and evolution of aircraft from the Wright 
tethers to present day jet planes. This informative 
tandbook contains useful chapters regarding the con- 
tméion and design of aircraft, and includes many 
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illustrations from photographs as well as drawings and 
silhouettes as an aid to the recognition of the most 
popular types of aircraft. 


Winters (D.) Plain sewing. Illus. Dryad 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


A useful work containing all that is required to be 
known by the home dressmaker. It begins with a 
chapter on the history and development of the arts of 
sewing, and continues with the necessary materials and 
equipment. Further chapters give details of stitches, 
trimmings and finishes, and hints as to repairing and 
patching, and methods of cutting out. The book is 
illustrated with many clear diagrams, and is well 
indexed. 


FICTION 


ALLINGHAM (M.) No love lost. Two stories of 
suspense. Worlds Work. 8s. 6d. net. 


Margery Allingham is well known for her ex- 
cellent deteétive Stories. In the present volume, which 
contains two Stories, she has combined mystery and 
romance—successfully enough, though the two themes 
do not at first sight, seem to go well together. That, 
however, does not make them less readable, and many 
will enjoy the result. The titles are ““The Patient at 
Peacock’s Hall’’ and “Safer than Love.” 


JUNIOR 
Hixt (L.) Ella at the Wells. Illus. Evans. 
9s. 6d. net. 

The “Sadlers Wells’’ series of junior novels need 
no introduétion to girls who have an interest in the 
ballet. They will meet again many old friends, and 
make new ones, in this story of Ella Sordy, who lived 
in a colliery village, and longed to be a dancer. The 
book is illustrated by Eve Guthrie. 


Hurt (F. M.) Andy keeps a secret. Col. 
frontis. Illus. Nelson. 6s. Od. net. 

Another story of Andy, who is staying with the 
Grey twins, during her Aunt’s visit to Switzerland. 
They find a house for Aunty Loo, who agrees to let 
Andy have the summerhouse for her own, and this is 
the beginning of many adventures in which the 
children are involved. 

NeuratH (M.) Machines which seem to think. 
Illus. in colour. Parrish. 6s. Od. net. 

The child with an enquiring mind will appreciate 
this colourful book. The workings of an alarm clock, 
an eleétric toaster, a slot machine and the automatic 
pilot are among the many wonders described. Miss 
Neurath helps the child to understand these seemingly 
magic machines with the aid of a simply written text 
and step-by-step diagrams. 

SINDALL (M. A.) Strangers in the Warren. 
Col. frontis. Illus. Nelson. 6s. Od. net. 

Most of the charaéters have appeared before, in 
The Children of the Warren, and these old favourites, 
together with some newcomers, make a lively story 
suitable for children aged 8 to 12 years. 

STEVENSON (O. J.) The Talking Wire. The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell. Men of 
the Modern Age: 4. Illus. Bodley Head. 
9s. 6d. net. 
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A popular account of the life of the original in- 
ventor of the telephone, which should please the young 
reader. It tells the story of the invention of the telephone 
in full and shows the inventor’s perseverance and 
courage in following up his work to its final achieve- 
ment. A book that every boy should read and delight 
in. 

TomALIn (M.) Growth of mechanical power. 

Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

A further volume in Methuen Outline series of refer- 
ence books for children which describes the develop- 
ment of the age of machinery from the earliest attempts 
of man to achieve work beyond his physical capabilities. 
It gives an account of how society has adapted itself to 
scientific progress, and older boys should readily 
appreciate this instructive and carefully detailed book. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, Golden 
Jubilee Issue, December, 1954; A.L.A. BULLETIN, 
December, 1954; ANUARIO BIBLIOGRAFICO 
PERUANO de 1949-1950, Ediciones de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, IX; The ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
December, 1954; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, November, December, 1954; The 
LIBRARIAN, Oé€ober, 1954; The LONDON 
QUARTERLY and HOLBORN REVIEW, Oétober, 
1954; NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, June, 1954; 
STATE LIBRARY, Pretoria, Publications received 

in terms of Copyright A&, 1953. ; 


THe FourtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the 
Aslib Aeronautical Group is to be held at 
Cranfield, Bedfordshire, from Friday, April 1st, 
to Sunday, April 3rd, 1955. The main dis- 
cussion will centre on Classification, and co- 
operating in the Conference will be the 
Classification Research Group. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from: Mr. C. W. 
Cleverdon, Librarian, College of Aeronautics, 
Cranfield, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary Worip.” 

December 16th, 1954. 
Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your comments on my 
election to the Library Association Council. 
May I point out that I had the honour of 
representing the London and Home Counties 
Branch on the Council in 1950. It is true to 
say that I have very long membership of the 
Library Association—since 1921. At that time 
I was a very callow youth, but I must have 
thought that one of my first duties was to 
support my professional association long 
before it was compulsory to do so to enter for 
examinations. 
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graphical Soc. Facsimiles . . 


As the L.A. has passed over to the 
S.M.C.C.L. the presentation of claims for 4 
scale of salaries based on population fog 
municipal and county chief librarians, some 
advantage may be gained in having the 
Society’s Secretary on the L.A. Council. 

Yours, etc., 
F. A. RICHARDs, 
Borough Librarian, 


Central Library, 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


Tue Epiror, 
“THe Liprary 

December 21st, 1954. 
Dear Sir, 

I was very interested to read the article by 
Max Gordon on A Danish Effort to Preserve Old 
English Manuscripts. 1 can confirm from my 
own experience that there is a great need for 
facsimiles of our Early English historical 
manuscripts, and I note with interest that the 
Beowulf MS., Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, The 
Paris Psalter, and other manuscripts are to be 
published. 

In some recent research | have been making 
into Theodore of Tarsus, seventh Archbishop 
of Canterbury (A.p. ? 602-680), I required 
access to the original manuscripts of Bede or 
failing that, to facsimiles. I found that this 
outstanding work, which is so important to 
any study of the Early English period, is not 
available in facsimile in a complete edition, 
The manuscript Kk.5.16 in the University 
Library, Cambridge, is represented by two 
leaves reproduced in Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, Vol. 1 (1848), Plates XXV and 
XXVI, and another two leaves in The Paleo- 
. (1873-83), Plates 
139, 140 (II, 58, 59). The Leningrad MS., which 
is extremely important because it is the earliest 
manuscript in existence of Bede’s Ecclesiasticah 
Hiffory, and is believed to date from a.p. 746, 
which is within a few years of Bede’s death, 
is not available, to my knowledge, in facsimile 
in this country. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Gordon for draw- 
ing our attention to this important publishing 
venture by the Danish firm of Rosenkilde & 
Bagger. I hope all British libraries will give 
this venture the support it deserves. 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK HIGENBOTTAM, 
City Librarian and Curator, 


Royal Museum and Public Library, 
Canterbury. 
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